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CHRISTIANS AT ONE. 


‘In the general Body I am, I hope, in oneness of charity with all. 
mine even Christians. For in this oneness standeth the life of all 
mankind that shall be saved.’ The increased longing for this ideal, 
here given in the words of Mother Julian of Norwich, provides us to- 
day with the most encouraging omen for the future. If we look to 
the plans for reconstruction, for social order, for democracy and 
religion, for comfort, leisure and peace, we are shown a gloomy 
picture of declining civilization, of a steady progress to slavery and 
sterility. But here in the oneness, or rather in the dynamic wish for 
oneness, among Christians we are shown a glimpse of a new light, 
of the new life which will rise from the disintegrating corpse of the 
machine age. Everywhere prayers are offered that the followers of 
Christ may be at one. The first month of the year has become the 
special season for this prayer, beginning at Rome with the cele- 
bration of the Epiphany Octave and rising to a climax with the 
Church Unity Octave and the Week of Prayer all over the world, 
when the January feasts of Peter and ot Paul are linked by this 
incessant prayer, ‘ that they may be one.’ ‘We, therefore, welcome 
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in this issue an account of the Week of Prayer, which runs parallel 
to the Unity Octave, from an Anglican, The Reverend H. R. T. 
Brandreth. This is one of the many lights that signal the message 
of hope, if not for this new year of 1945, at least for a near and a 
new future. As the oppressive corruption weighs men down in 
despair so proportionately will the flame of unity spring higher to 
praise the Lord God through Christ his Son: The rising will not 
be cataclysmic; it will not lift the world of 1945 out of the morass; 
but it will come gradually to renew: the face of the earth. 

The Catholic will naturally be driven by this desire for oneness 
to convince his neighbours that it is to be found in the One Catholic 
Church whose earthly centre is Rome, but whose unity embraces 
the globe. As evil increases the Catholic will make his own Lang- 
land’s words : 


Come into the unity of Holy Church and hold yourselves within it. . 
And let us cry to all the commune that they come into unity 
And abide there and do battle against Belial’s children, 


But the Catholic must carefully discern the nature of his eagerness 
for unity. There is a type of proselytiser who regards the Church 
as the ‘ side’ for which he is playing. His task is to catch as many 
members of the other side as he can, to bring victory and triumph to 
the Church of his election. He will boast of the number of converts 
as though they were so much fuel gathered to keep the Church 
at high pressure. Every Catholic should, of course, have a profound 
reverence and devotion for the Church even as a social organisation 


in the world, in all its external manifestations. But if he identifies. 


himself with this organisation in such a way as to regard it as a 
_ thing apart, he is probably making an abstraction which becomes an 

extension of himself. He falls into the error of pharisaic idealism 
and identifies ‘the cause’ with himself and his own interests. The 
making of converts then becomes a point of honour ; it is up to him to 
exhibit his scalps: to shéw his own worth. Such is the false prosely- 
tism of the man-eater, 

There is another power which impels the good Catholic to draw 
men into unity, to make their submission to Rome. [!n place of the 
abstract ideal which becomes a ‘side’ he sees persons. He sees 
first the Person of Christ, and Christ in his Church bringing with him 
all good things from the heavenly Father. He loves that Person, 
he loves the Church with all her spiritual gifts. He sees, too, and 
loves uncounted numbers of persons who lack this supreme posses- 
sion. He sees how the needs of such men can be supplied, their 
wounds healed, by this one thing alone; he sees that the blind 
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searching of these persons is groping only for the Church. Who 
could stand by indifferently, saying they might take it or leave it, 
that it was there if they wanted it, but was not to be thrust upon 
them? ‘he apostle longs with all his powers to make converts—for 
the converts’ sake. Where there is only one side there is no opposi- 
tion; here there is merely emptiness over against the fullness of 
joy. This zeal for the salvation of those who sit in darkness has 
been the motive power in all trye evangelisation, from the supreme 
work of the Apostle of our souls, down through the world-wide mis- 


sion of his twelve to the least act of kindness a Catholic shows to a _ 


non-Catholic. It springs from love of persons, not from attachment 
to personal ideals. 

The scalp-hunting activities of some Catholics are naturally 
blamed by those whose allegiance lies elsewhere. If these however 
are living in personal relationship with Christ and with Christians 
they will not blame true apostolic zeal, even though they consider 
it misguided. A Catholic finds himself impelled by Christian charity 
to draw the non-Catholic into the Church. His least act'of kindness 
will in fact have the general apostolic motive behind it. It is not a 
scheming double-dealing to entertain a remote intention of Con- 
verting people to the Faith through all his prayers and good works. 
If the good works spring from a genuine love of the persons he as- 
sists, the desire for communion is part of that love. It may be 
hard for the non-Catholic to bear, but it should not be hard to un- 


derstand. It is a necessary Consequence of division among honest . 


and devoted Christians. 

The Catholic, however, must take care that his zeal does not 
carry him into a false conception of oneness. The desire for unity 
will easily lead to a desire for uniformity; whereas the Catholic 
Church has never demanded an act of uniformity from her children. 
The union is a universal one, a catholic one. It embraces every form 
of integral Christianity, all temperaments and moods, all races and 
nations, all that is good in local custom and character. A Catholic , 
then, does not desire to see the particular form of Catholicism in 
which he lives imposed on all and sundry without modification. He 
is as ready to admit the Eastern form of Catholicity as the Western ; 
he will not be surprised to find Chinese Catholics differing in many 
customs from his own. The Creed remains unaltered; but it has to 
be translated into the Chinese tongue. At the same time we should 
Not be too anxious to learn Chinese in order to understand the Creed 
we already know in our own language, still less should we seek in 


_ the pagan customs and creeds of China the living streams of true 
Catholicism when we live at the source, 
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We can in fact discern three trends in the almost instinctive de- 
sire for uniformity as distinct from unity. There are first of all these 
Catholics who wish to make every individual, from the Australasian 
pigmy to the Archbishop of Canterbury, accept an Italianate form 
of Roman Catholicism—tin flowers, flutey tenors and all. They tend 
to confuse Roman Catholicism with the way in which Catholicism 
happens to be lived and practised in Rome. The Australasian pigmy 
will not necessarily be able to appreciate Gounod’s Ave Maria— 
fiddle + harmonium—as a background to the Nuptial Mass, such 
as may be experienced in almost any church in Rome. His ancient 
nuptial ceremonies will have to be related to the essentials of the 
Roman Catholic sacrament of holy matrimony if he is to become 
an Australasian Catholic. 

On the other hand there are many who fal: so much in love with 
forms of Catholicism not their own that they seem to make these 
the standard of their uniformity. A modern passion for things 
Eastern in religious thought and practice has much of this spirit. 
It is true, as we are often reminded, that there is much to be learnt 
from Oriental Catholicism; but the fact remains that this differs 
from the Western Catholicism insofar as it has grown up among 
the Eastern peoples. The Western form is our way, suited to our 
history and temperament. Diabolical though our Western Activism 
may be, we cannot as a type praise God by alternatively carrying 
out an infinitely elaborate and exuberant liturgy and sitting motion- 
less with our eyes fixed on a point. There is room for a Western 
and practical form of Christianity, and on the whole we shall profit 
more by trying to comprehend its meaning more fully, than by run- 
ning away from it in favour of some other. 

The third trend to uniformity is perhaps the commonest and the 
most dangerous. This seeks to remove all mystery from the dogma 
of the One Universal Church of Christ by filling it full to the brim 


with every human being who happens to possess an element of good- . 


ness in his will. This universal optimism refuses to face the evil 
_ of divided Christendom. Misunderstanding Mother Julian, it says 

that all manner of things shall be, or rather are, well for all, no 
matter how divided in creed and religious practice. This trend is 
well illustrated by a recent ‘ mystical’ book’ by an Anglican of deep 
and stirring perception. There is much to commend the book for 
its refreshing recognition of the silence of the work of God, its tell- 
ing criticism of activism, and its praiseworthy purposoe of seeking. 


1 Those Things which Cannot Be Shaken, by Maisie Spens, with Forewords 
by Canon Eric Abbott and E. I, Watkin. (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.). 
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oneness among the fundamentals of Christian life. To this end 
the work is provided with two forewords, one by an Anglican Canon, 
the other by a Catholic philosopher. In spite of all the admirable 
points in the book, it remains true that the forewords and the text 
create the impression of an inner uniformity of spirit among all 
those of good will, a uniformity which transcends any differences ot 
creed, allegiance or worship. The authoress insists on a oneness 
in communion of praise in the Mystical Body which is ‘a body of 
Christians of all denominations agreed to praise and pray in union 
. each praying in his own church and in its way—so that no 
difficuities could arise on the thorny matter of exterior communicatio 
in sacris.’ The Catholic philosopher should have here been on his 
guard ; but he encourages this smashing of the mystery of the Body. 
‘ Below our divisions,’ he says, ‘ there exists already a communion 
of praise, a community of souls sharing the praise of the Praying 
Christ, the Total Christ Head and members.’ He should have taken 
care how he expressed these half truths; but he goes on to say that 
a Christianity experienced and thus viewed from within is the only 
guarantee of the survival of doctrines which otherwise appear empty 
formulas. ‘Such an interior and therefore organic vision of Chris- 
tian truth is presented in these chapters.’ And he is reminded con- 
stantly of Mother Julian. 

The great theme of Mother Julian’s Revelations lies in the con- 
trast between her optimistic vision of the all-embracing nature of 
God's love and her unwavering fideiity to the teaching Church, 
which is Christ and which insists that God is wroth with sinners, 
that sin and hell are terrible realities. Her anguish in this paradox 
is extreme, but it only serves to thrust her deeper and deeper into the 
mystery, which she rcognises precisely as a mystery. She does not 
remove the mystery or try to. show some backstair emergency exit 
where one may escape the terrors of this ‘ exterior communicatio in 
sacris,’ where there might be found in all the warring sects a single 
Sacrum and a single communicatio. Her optimism is based on the 
Unity, the Uniqueness of God, not on the uniformity of men of ‘ good 
will.’ These uniformists, on the contrary, would finally remove™ 
the mystery of the Church and her unity by saying that in the all- 
important order of the spirit there extends a great oneness of men 
far beyond the confines of any single ‘ exterior ’ Church. 

Union in the Praying Christ is indeed demanded, but the Prayer 
of Christ is never separate from his Agony. Prayer must always 
be wedded to Penance. Certainly the authoress of this book does 
insist with great effect on the praying of Christ’s Agony as well as 
of his Transfiguration, and she says many necessary and profound 
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things about the Gethsemane and Calvary of our own iives. But she 
has failed to see that the At-one-ing of all Christians, for which she 
so genuinely yearns, depends upon the most heart-piercing at-one- 
ment, the bitterest of penance. For men do not fall into oneness 
quite naturally, as by some spiritual magnetism. A great act of 
coniormity, rather than an unconscious emergence of uniformity, re- 
quires harsh suffering as the subject is moulded into shape by author- 
ity, as he submits to the combined action of the exterior and interior 
elements of religion. Even in simple human relations it is not easy 
to be at one; they demand frequent sacrifices lest temperaments, 
prejudices and idiosyncrasies set people at variance. The process 
of ‘ oneing’ implies atonement. KOMA is the necessary counter- 
part of AMOR. 

This principle applies to all three categories of uniformists. Those 
who think of the Praying Christ as indifferent to methods of doc- 
irine, devotion and discipiine, must learn io atone ior the divisions 
of Christendom by accepting the mystery of the ‘ external’ teaching 
Church with her ‘ external’ sacraments, in the same way as Mother 
Julian atoned in her unshaken faith. Those who wish to spread an 
Oriental form of Catholicism over the West must sacrifice first of all 
their exotic idealism; in seeking to distinguish between essentials 
and non-essentials, they must be ready to accept their own state and 
condition in a generous act of submission to the will of God in the 
present moment and in the immediate circumstances. Finally, the 
Catholics who so easily assume an air of self-complacent omniscience 
regarding matters of religion, must become the most humble peni- 
tents of ali, atoning for their own obtuseness in not recognising the 
importance, the worth, the traternal challenge of their ‘ separated 
brethren.’ It is true that many Catholics appear to be without 
sympathy for, or understanding of, those outside the Church. The 
devil of self-satisfaction can only be cast out by prayer to which 
penance is an essentiai counterpart. For all, the basic penance is 
submission to authority, the acceptance of a norm other than self. 
People are unwilling to submit to Rome partly because they are 
unwilling to atone, to do penance. 

It is useless for them to repeat a few ejaculations during the 
Unity Octave or the Week of Prayer unless they are ready to follow 
this up with a Lent which wili bring them into conformity with the 
broken body of Christ on the Cross. The breaking of their own 
bodies will alone restore wholeness to the Mystical Body of Christ— 


‘ oneing ’ by atonement. 
THE EDITOR. 
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‘THE FORM OF THE CHURCH’! 


Ir is significant of the better relations existing between bodies 
of Christians that theological differences can be discussed without 
the bitterness that was one time so prevalent. ‘This Anglican book 
is a model of the way in which such discussions should be con- 
ducted. We must recognise and acknowledge the sympathy and 
humility with which he puts forward his views. The points of dif- 
ference we develop can contribute to the discussion only in so far 
as we make that recognition, and acknowledge ourselves to be as 
individuals poor vehicles of the Divine Truth. 

‘The essential forms of the Church,’ says Fr. Hebert, ‘ mark 
out its sHape or structure, by mediating to us the Redemption on 
which the Church’s existence is based... Old Israel, the ecclesia 
of the old covenant, was based on the redemption by which God 
delivered Israel from bondage in Egypt . . . The Church of Christ 
is based on the Redemption effected by His death and resurrection, 
on the New Covenant inaugurated thereby, and on His establish- 
ment of it as the New Israel. Both the Old and the New look 
back to a Sacred History, a Heilsgeschichte, an epic story of God’s 
saving work. The Bible teils the story, the Creed sums it up, as 
a Gospel-message, the Sacraments set it forth, the Apostles proclaim 
it to men. There could be no such essential forms if Christianity 
consisted essentially of moral and religious ideals, nor yet if its 
essential proclamation were that there is an Inner Light. There 
must be such essential forms for a faith that rests on a Sacred 
History © (p. 14). 

That is the thesis that he develops. He says much, and says it 
well, that a Catholic apologist can make his own. This is to be 
expected, since ‘it was in order to find out what I really had to 
say about the questions raised by a recent Protestant book, The 
Nalure of Catholicity by IT. D. Jenkins, that I started to write 
out the material that is now taking form in this book ... Jenkins’ 
book was written to the glory of God the Holy Ghost, to show 
the peril of all one-sided development of formal religion in the 
direction of becoming impersonal and mechanised... But it is 
equally disastrous to undervalue the element of Form, as if there 
were something unsypiritual in the Forms of the Church, in formu- 
lae, sacraments, hierarchy ’ (p. 16). 

It is fundamental to realise that the Incarnation is not only a 


1 By A. G. Hebert. (Faber and Faber; 8s.). 
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doctrine. It is a fact. There is no word to express the full reality. 
lt is both a divine and human fact. Like all things, it finds its 
complete purpose within the Divinity itself and not outside it. But 
in so far as it is an invasion of the Divine into the human, one 
can distinguish secondary purposes. ‘The Incarnation is God’s plan 
for the redemption of mankind, and this is eventually achieved by 
a union of God with cach individual soul. 

It is our Lord himself, God made man, who is the means of this 
union. His teaching is what he first gave us, and gives us, but 
his teaching is the good news about himself. It is he himself who 
is the living gospel. He is the way, the truth and the life. He 
gave himself for us to the Father, and to us for the Father. But 
this divine work of the redemption is not exclusively the work 
of the Son, of God made man. He is the Word of God, a mani- 
festation of the Father, of the Truth of God. He is the light of 
the world. ‘ Philip, he that seeth me, seeth the Fdther also. How 
sayest thou, shew us the Father’ (Jn. xiv, 9). He is also a mani- 
festation of the divine love. ‘God so loved the world, as to give 
his only begotten Son’ (John iii, 16). This he does in his person, 
as God made man, through his birth, life, death and resurrection. 
Further, our Lord himself explained how his mission would remain 
incomplete unless after him there came another. The divine life 
in the world would be incomplete until the Holy Spirit took up the 
work which he had started while living in the world in his human 
nature. ‘These things I have spoken to you, abiding with you: 
But the Holy Ghost, the Paraclete, whom the Father will send, in 
my name, He will teach you all things, and bring all things to 
your mind whatsvever I shall have said to you’ (Jn. xiv, 26). It 
was to be a manifestation of the Father and Son, by showing to 
the world, after the manner of the Holy Spirit, the person and works 
of God made man, and convincing the world that he came from 
the Father. ‘And when he is come, he will convince the world of 
sin, of justice and of judgement’ (jn. xvi, 8). Thus would the 
riches of the whole divine life be brought down into the world. 

Our Lord completed his work on the Cross and the Holy Spirit 
took it up on Whit-Sunday. Let us examine the Sacred History 
at this point a little more closely. 

Our Lord completed his work on the Cross. By his Resurrection 
he showed that it was complete. He conquered sin and death by 
dying. When he rose again, he showed that it was no ordinary 
death. On the Cross he was redeeming mankind. At the resur- 
rection he was the Redeemer; his work had already borne fruit. 
He had descended into Hell, to present himself as the living gospel, 
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to proclaim his dominion, the dominion of his Cross, over the souls 
of the just, his first fruits. At the Resurrecction he manifested 
his victory and assumed again his integral human nature; he re- 
entered the world of the body, but it was to a new state of existence 
that he came. As God made man, redeeming, his work was complete. 

‘I will ask the Father and he shall give you another Paraclete 
that he may abide with you for ever’ (Jn. xiv, 16). Christ’s work 
was to build the Church. It was the Church, the Kingdom of God 
that had first been proclaimed by John the Baptist, that he was 
handing over to the Holy Ghost. He had gone about his work 
by teaching and by offering his Cross as a source of sanctification. 
But he had not only given his disciples truths to retain, and to 
proclaim, he had given them himself as the source and criterion 
of Truth, ard his death on the Cross was a gift of himself as 
the source of holiness and the foundation of the New Life. His 
work was to set up the Church, the Kingdom of God, but he was 
the Church, he was the living centre. Christ redeeming was to 
come and go, but Christ the living redeemer was to remain; he 
was to be brought back and made to live again by the Holy Ghost 
as the eternal Redeemer, the light of the world; not only the divine 
Truth but the divine authority for the truth, since he had given 
us himself as the source, and by the action of the Hoiy Ghost he 
was to remain as the source of the Truth. 

We must see the history of the Kingdom of God in terms 
of what happened after the Resurrection, where we find our 
Lord established in his position as the living head of the King- 
dom, the source of the truth and the centre of its life. He 
had already promised the Holy Ghost in his place; a promise that 
was to be fulfilled by the Ascension and the coming of the Holy 
Ghost on Whit-Sunday. After the Resurrection when he first ap- 
peared among them again, those events were still in the future. 
At this point a lively faith could have over-run the divine inten- 
tions, and expected our Lord to remain in the Church as its head 
in his risen presence. But whatever they expected, it is clear that 
by the Ascension they understood that our Lord was not to remain 
with them in his risen presence, and it is also clear that they un- 
derstood on Whit-Sunday that he was to live and act through them 
by the power of the Holy Ghost. 

But the whole matter turns on the way he was to continue to 
live and act through them by the power of the Holy Ghost. He 
had come to give them himself as the living gospel. His presence 
could not be gainsaid by the Ascension and the coming of the Holy 
Ghost. He did not merely hand over his teaching and the saving 
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merits of his Cross to be dispensed by the Holy Ghost. He was 
to remain in person somehow, to be presented to the wor!d as a 
living person by the power of the Holy Ghost. It is true that, 
ascended, he reigns from Heaven, but any sharp separation of Christ 
reigning from Heaven and .the Holy Spirit acting on earth not 


only misrepresents the Sacred History but fails to take into account — 


the whole dclicate relationship between the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost in the Incarnation and the redemption. The salvation of man 
is the work of God; the operations of the persons of the Trinity 
are, as it were, cumulative. Strictly speaking we cannot talk of 
the Holy Ghost taking over where our Lord left off. 

Our Lord, then, continues as the living gospel. The truths of 
that gospel he revealed when he was building the Church, but as 
the living gospel he continues to present them to the world by 
the power ot the Holy Ghost. In the first place, the Holy Ghost 
has recorded them; we have a written record of the living gospel. 
Through the scriptures in our midst we have news of him; authentic 
news because of divine as well as of human origin. But his teach- 
ing was left to a living body, not only to be received but to be 
proclaimed. The written word of the Scripture needs to be pro- 
claimed by the living voice of the Church, which is Christ still 
speaking through the Holy Ghost. This is not the voice of Christ 
gradually unfolding his revelation, as he was engaged in the build- 
ing of the Church, nor is it the voice of Christ risen from the 
dead, but the voice proper to Christ risen and ascended into heaven 
having completed his work, to reappear again through the power 
of the Holy Ghost. Thus it is not a new voice, adding new truths, 
nor is it the voice of Christ repeating himself, but the same divine 
authority to teach, once physically present in the world and at that 
time built into the Church, and now timelessly made to resound 
throughout the world and throughout time, proclaiming the origin 
of truth. 

Since it is the proclamatior of a revelation already completed, 
Christ’s actual divine intervention is, as it were, negative, but that 
is a circumstance proper to a Christ risen and ascended into Heaven, 
speaking through the Holy Ghost, and with the help of the Scrip- 
tures. The Church teaches what he has given it and he, by the 
action of the Holy Ghost, guards it from falling into error. It is 
a complete and final guarantee that the divine truth remains with 
us and lives. 

Pére Lagrange, speaking of the change that took place in the 
function of the Scriptures, between the Old Law and the New, 
says: ‘The Christian no less than the Jew venerates Holy Scrip- 
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ture and regards it as inspired by God; nor does he admit that any- 
one, not even the Sovereign Pontiff himself, has the right to con- 
tradict its teaching. But for us scripture is not everything; its 
teaching is completed by Tradition handed down from the time of 
the Apostles, and this Tradition is of equal authority with Scrip- 
ture. The ruie of faith, however, is not the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture given by this or that doctor of the Church; it is a definite 
formula which the Church recognises as correctly representing the 
truths or dogmas revealed by God . . . Jesus, whose mission it 
was to reveal the truth of his own authority, a power not shared 
by the Church, for she teaches that revelation finished with the 
last Apostles. It is her office to guard the revelation deposited in 
her Care, a treasure created by Jesus and entrusted to her’ (The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, English trans., Vol. 1, p. 126). 

This teaching authority is only one of the functions of Christ 
present in his Church: ‘ It is certainly true that those who possess 
the sacred power in this Body must be considered primary and prin- 
cipal members, since it is through them that the divine Redeemer 
himself has willed the functions of Christ as teacher, king and priest 
to endure through the ages.’ Through all three we have Christ 
present in the Church. 

This is a consistent development of the Sacred History, a de- 
velopment that takes account of all the essential factors: Christ’s 
personal presence and authority which he used to build the Church 
and which he made ihe corner-stone of the Church; he promised to 
remain and yet he told them he must leave them in order that the 
Holy Ghost might come and complete his work; he ascended into 
heaven and at the coming of the Holy Ghost they realised that 
Christ was to speak through them, with the help of the written 
gospel. 

We have tried to develop a line of thought starting from the 
same point as Fr. Hebert: Christ is the form of the Church; the 
Church is the mediation of his redemption, which was etlected by 
his life, death and resurrection. It ‘ looks back to a Sacred His- 
tory, an epic story of God’s saving work.’ The evangelisation of 
the world through this redemption is the work of the Holy Ghost. 
Christ ascended into heaven is the ground and substance of the 
Church’s unity, and its holiness, catholicity and apostolicity. 

It will be seen that we draw a different conclusion about the nature 
of the Church. Once say that the authority of Christ is present in 
the world and the.visible organisation of the Church is placed in 
anew light. To base the Church on the person of Christ in this 
sense does not ‘ make difficult the notion of the Church as an in- 
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stitutional system of which our Lord is the founder, and which he 
has committed to men to be administered by them, with its title 
deeds set out in black and white, certain and indisputable.’ Nor 
does it follow that such an institutional system administered by 
men is thereby precluded from being primarily personal in character, 
The two ideas are not mutually exclusive, they are complementary. 
Indeed, it is a misrepresentation (one that is made by Catholic 
apologists) to correlate by way of contrast the inner personal life 
of the Church with the outward legal structure. The Church visible 
is primarily personal. It is a manifestation of the person of Christ, 
by the power of the Holy Ghost; it is a manifestation presupposed 
by that further and fuller manifestation in the lives of individuals 
by sanctifying grace. In that sense the Church is here amongst 
us; Christ is here amongst us, inviting us to follow hiin, whether 
we take heed or not. Christ’s presence in the world is not de- 
pendent on us as individuals. We have tried to show how such 
a notion is in keeping with the historical Incarnation. Far from 
setting up men in the place of God (‘Absolute authority is never 
committed to men; it belongs to God’), it establishes our Lord as 
the true and effective Head of the Church. The Head must hold 
the initiative. He must not be entirely dependent on and condi- 
tioned by the good-will of his followers for his existence in the 
world. When our Lord taught in the world, his hearers could agree 
or disagree, but the divine revelation did not depend for its earthly 
existence on their faith. They could put him to death; by his resur- 
rection he showed that they could not destroy him. He was, and 
is, the living gospel. 

Nor must it be supposed that such a notion leads to a cut and 
dried and mechanical system of salvation. When everything has 
been done for us by the Father, the Son made man, and the Holy 
Ghost, there is still everything to be done by us. Ht is in this sense 
that the Catholic accepts and applies in all its rigour Jenkins’s 
‘reformation according to the Word of God.’ Even in the matter 
of belief Catholics do not possess, and do not consider themselves 
to possess, a final and stereotyped system merely because they sub- 
mit to a visible teaching authority. The truths stil! need to be pos- 
sessed as living truths by each one in his own fashion and according 
to his needs. It is not belief until it becomés personal. No one 
possesses the truth perfectly; no one has arrived at the end. In- 
deed, so imperfectly do we discharge the duty of absorbing our 
Lord’s teaching that most of us are heretical privately and in points 
of detail. But Christ’s voice is still amongst us, guarding his truth 
lest it be menaced by misinterpretation, 
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If Christ is present amongst us in this sense, it follows that the 
nature and identity of the Church is very much bound up with its 
visible organisation. Its primary perfections, particularly the for- 
mal property of unity, while containing much of Fr. Hebert’s notion 
of unity, will have as its central point of reference the person of 
Christ as he is present in the world, functioning, by the power of 
the Holy Ghost, through the organs of his Church. The form 
of the Church is the divine authority in the world; an authority 
(which includes both the commission and the power) to teach, to 
rule and to sanctify. 

During the last four hundred years, and particularly during the 
last hundred years, owing to the course of controversy and the need 
of the times, the tendency has been to view this authority as con- 
centrated in the Pope. But this is not so. We repeat in the words 
of the present Pope: ‘ He imparted to the Apostles and their suc- 
cessors the threefold power of teaching, governing and sanctifying 
men, and established that authority, determined by appropriate pre- 
cepts and rights, as the primary law of the whole Church.’ 

Clearly, many matters have been left untouched. Only one thing 
has been attempted: to discuss the nature of the Church in terms 
of the Incarnation, and even within those limits, only a very brief 
sketch of a tine of thought has been possibie. 

“The constant accusation of Anglicans and Protestants against 
the Church of Rome is that a confusion is made between the essen- 
tial, God-given forms of the Church and the secondary or ecclesias- 
tical forms; between the divine and the human elements of the 
Church. The result is a totalitarian system. Obedience is de- 
manded to men who hold office in Christ’s nanie, such as is due only 
to Him.’ (It is only just to add that Fr. Hebert adds to this state- 
ment an expression of his own reluctance to criticise teiiow-Chris- 
tians ; and we wish to make those words our own.) ‘That is an accu- 
sation not merely of a teaching as expounded by theoivgians, but 
of a practise characteristic of the whole body of Catholics in their 
submission to the authority of the Church, and they, without the 
aid of theologians, would repudiate the suggestion that it was the 
result of a confusion of the divine and the human. Here and there 
the submission may he indiscriminate and unintelligent, but on the 
whole it clearly looks past the men to the office. That there should 
be such an authority on earth,- we have tried to show, falls into 
place in the scheme of things of which the Son of God made man 
is the Light and the Life. 

Mark BrockLexurst, O.P. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WELFARE 
OF NATIONS?! 


by their own unaided efforts neither individuals nor nations can 
attain the last end of man on this earth—union with God. Now 
the duty of governments is twoioid: to make every provision that 
their Suwjecis May lead good and virtuous lives, and to prepare them 
tor their etermai destiny. Hence it is one of their Chief tasks to see 


that fegion shouid hoid its righttui piace in national iite. 


task directly Committed by God to the ruiers of nations is to provide 
for the physical and temporai weltare of the citizens; to promote 
their spiritual and eternal weliare is the indirect task of govern- 
ments, in so lar as they are bound to assist the Church in carrying 
out her work in the State. ‘he Church comes to terms with every 
form of government or political institution, provided that ‘ the rignts 
of God and of conscience are sateguarded’ (Pius Al). It is the 
mission of the Churcn of God to teach the nations the principles 
of reugious and moral lite, to imculcate and to ensure them. for 
this is the ficid entrusted to her tor cultivation by Christ, the ab- 
solute ruler in the kingdom of truth and love. Nothing contributes 
so ejfectively to the weilare of nations as loyai co-operation between 
ecciesiasticai and Civil authorities, whose distinctive spheres of 
action, with due regard to the specia] circumstances prevaiiing in 
each country, have been made to harmonise. in this the Church 
has to accompush a task as responsible as it is exalted. 

{the Faith transcends all dilterences in national character. In 
ancient times the nations fashioned their religions according to their 
own lights; by human means they estabiisned national religions, 
which often enough lead to self-worship. ‘Their cit sprang trom 
their own narrow conceptions, and was*not inspired by God. ‘There- 
fore, ‘the position of those who, by divine ught, lave found the 
way to Catholic Truth is by’ no means the same as the position 
of those who, following human opinions, adhere to a false religion,’ 
as the Vatican Council says. 

By no means the last reason why Christ founded the One Church 
was to put an end to the multiplicity of heathen national religions. 
Even where these rise above idolatry, and contain glimpses of God’s 
omnipotence and paternal love, they are full of darkness, error and 


1 Translated from Die Eine Kirche by Benedikt Momme Nissen. (Benzin- 
ger: Einsiedeln, Switzerland, 5.80). 
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distortion. hough in every type of sincere religious worship, origi- 
nal revelation has left traces, so to say reflections, of the one true 
Faith, yet it is utterly false to hold, as many to-day hold, that ail 
religions are of the same value and therefore, provided that one 
lives a just life, it does not matter to which of them one belongs. 
The truth of the matter is this: all religion proceeds from God and 
is ordered to God. This God ‘ hath made of one all mankind, to 
dwell upon the whole face of the earth, determining appointed times 
and the limits of their habitation’ (Acts xvii, 26). Our father, 
father of all nations, as it is written in Heliand. This one true 
God, who gaveto all men the same nature with the same spiritual 
faculties, has appointed and revealed only one adequate form of 
divine worship. That is the self-same that Christ brought on earth 
and planted in his Church. For Christ is, and remains, the only 
light of the world (John viii, 42), the true light which enlighteneth 
every man (john i, 9). Only one Redeemer—there can be no second 
Christ—descended upon earth to save the nations. By divine dis- 
pensation only one people, the Chosen People of Israel, aided by 
the constant supernatural inspiration of its patriarchs and prophets, 
handed down the light of primal revelation undimmed through the 
days of Christ until his advent. Men of this race became the pillars 
of the one supranational Church with Rome as its centre for the 
,whole world. 

‘ Many nations—one Church.’ How foolishly has this divine order 
been destroyed ; how completely have the nations relapsed into pre- 
Christian conditions, dividing themselves again, even after Christ’s 
coming, into new national religions such as Islam, or straying into 
hundreds of more or less nationally determined sects. ‘ Truth 
unites, error separates,’ says St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Therefore it is of vital importance for the healthy development 
both of nations and of individuals that they should know and pro- 
fess the one-true religion. For it can be seen in every modern 
State; wherever the religion of Jesus Christ is not faithfully prac- 
tised, the tares of superstition spring up in ever new forms; spiritual- 
ism is rife, clouding the intellect and fraying the nerves, the edu- 
cated as well as the working classes falling an easy prey to irre- 
ligion. The Church alone can check this development. 

What is the fate of men when they become absorbed in worldly 
pursuits, with business, factory and cinema as the pivot of their 
lives? Unhappiness and sterility is the fate of every -nation that 
falls away from religion. Though the nation may for a time remain 
united merely to safeguard its temporal existence, it has been created 
by God for a much higher destiny than the formation of a mere 
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business concern. Its origin and goal raise it above mere utili- 
tarianism. But since the sensual nature of fallen man is always 
prone to lower things, it must be raised to the original nobility of 
men and nations by the higher impulse of grace, which is offered 
by the Church. She lays down guiding principles for a religious 
and moral life, to be lived in spirit and in truth. From the noblest 
motives known to the world, she enjoins all the faithful to serve 
their country loyally. A Protestant prince once said about his 
Catholic subjects: ‘ True Cathoiics are not revolutionaries.’ 

The Church teaches the nations a higher way of life, which she 
continually fosters by her worship. It is the Church who has estab- 
lished the Sunday before the six working-days, who has introduced 
the great Christian feast-days into the sober working year; and by 
their celebration calls the spirit of the Triune God down upon the 
people. It can be seen again and again in truly Catholic countries 
how the life of the people is made rich, colourful and happy, and 
—what is more—is sanctified by the Church. To the faithful, labour 
becomes worship, recreation praise of God. Since the beginning 
of the Middle Ages the Church has made use of every healthy in- 
stinct and harnessed it to the service of Christ. Thus the love 
of song developed into choral and sacred chant, giving rise to the 
most solemn music in the world. .Thus in painting and sculpture, 


the Church appealed to the creative power of the people, to offer, 


the thirsty eye at every turn symbols of the sublime and the divine. 
Thus she fills and spiritualises the open country, the village and 
the town, uplifting the soul by the senses, through the wayside 
crucifix, the shrine in the home, the unrivalled majesty of her 
cathedrals. Thus the Church has made the nations realise how much 
they can achieve in the arts of peace. Even to-day the world stands 
amazed at the abundance of the treasures of art, which date from 
the times when a single creed reigned over the countries of Europe. 
Like Goethe hundreds of great minds have confessed that the ages 
of faith were the periods of greatest fruitfulness for the nations. 
The Church did not always fulfil her exalted mission to the nations 
in loyalty and simplicity. It was when a considerable number of 
priests and religious no longer lived as followers of Christ that the 
nations became estranged. Nor did Catholic countries always sub- 
mit to the salutary yoke of the Church; princes were arrogant, 
citizens licentious. But we will not consider what might have been; 
we will consider facts; what can the Church achieve on the one 
hand and the nations on the other, if both remain faithful to their 
divine mission; we will consider the forces that make for a re-union 
with the Church, where such a union has been lost. 
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In proportion as the modern State is estranged from the Church, - 
it proves unable to cope with moral degeneration, and falls an easy 
prey to all kinds of experiments. Forsaking true religion, even in 
open rebellion against God, spell-bound by the spirit of competition 
in technical things, the nations become victims to that factory atmo- 
sphere of grinding drudgery, a veritable hotbed of callousness, vice, 
brutality, boredom and despair. How can the nations be regen- 
erated, unless they recover their trust in God and His ministers 
upon earth? To be without religion is to be without hope. To- 
gether with Christian faith, the Church implants Christian hope in 
the nations. By such holy hope the citizens are enabled to bear 
hardships with patience, and calmly to endure times of stress. Hope 
prevents the nations from committing racial, suicide, and inspires 
them to enter the way of eternal life. If with hope the other re- 
ligious virtues develop, the vitality of the nations will also grow 
again. 

Like man, the nations too have fallen from grace. Every people 
has its national faults, its selfish national pride. These faults lead 
to hostilities between the States. It means much if’nations, through 
their own unaided efforts, manage to live even for a short time in 
peace. But they cannot find in themselves those strong impulses 
that can make them unite in spirit. Real unity of nations can only 
be effected, if they become willing members of a higher spiritual 
order which embraces them all. Real unity is not achieved when, 
as has happened time and again, powerful empires consider them- 
selves the centre of the world, and therefore to a certain extent 
the standard for the rest of the nations to follow, but only when 
all nations, acknowledging their limitations and imperfections, 
acknowledge the God of all nations and His religion. The one 
and only institution upon earth capable of preserving the spirit of 
unity among the nations is the One Church. ‘ Thou unitest citizen 
with citizen, nation with nation . . . in short man with man, when 
they remember their first parents, rot only in fellowship, but in 
a kind of brotherhood,’ says St. Augustine. 

The Apostie of the Gentiles spoke the great words: ‘ In you that 
have put on Christ there is neither Jew ncr Greek; neither bond 
nor free; neither male nor female. For you are all one in Christ 
Jesus’ (Gal. iii, 28). It would, however, be a mistake to believe 
that in bestowing her membership the Church, as an instrument of 
Christ, could cancel all natural differences or at least the tensions 
they imply. She can only advise and warn the nations, and teach 
them right principles. Differences of sex, race, culture, language 
and class will remain in the order of nature, and occasion dissensions 
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in the life of nations, as long as the earth exists. It is the chief 
concern of governments to cope with the practical tasks thus caused. 
It cannot be denied that naiions and races with their diverse gifts 
have the right and the duty to pursue their own lawful interests 
within the common life on earth. But the best way to prevent the 
interplay of natural forces from degenerating into internecine strife 
and mortal hatred, and to ensure a peaceful settlement, is for the 
Church of Christ to effect that union of minds and souls in the 


State, in which, according to the words of the Apostle, all mem- . 


bers are equal. The only true starting point for reconciling the 
inequalities of men. in civil life, as far as this can be achieved on 
earth, is the realisation that all men are one before God. For nothing 
but union with God can unite souls with each other. 

What is the driving force by which the Church unites the nations 
(from within), and fills them with the spirit of peace? It is Chris- 
tian charity which she joins to Faith and Hope. These other two 


are perfected by charity alone. Without charity the Church would 
labour in vain. ‘The union of the Church is effected by charity,’ 


says St. Thomas Aquinas, and in the same way the union of man- 
kind is brought about. For charity alone teaches men to avoid 
everything that makes for discord. It would be a vain attempt to 
replace charity by any other motive force. Hatred makes men quar- 
relsome, cruei and wicked; the spirit of cold calculation dehumanises 
them; charity alone teaches man to overcome evil by good, to make 
sacrifices, on occasion to beer injustice for the sake of peace. For 
two thousand years the Church has sent forth apostles of peace and 
love; up to the present day she has made stupendous efforts to 
allay the strife among nations, and to create Peace in the Spirit of 
Christ. It is true her ministers have sometimes failed, but their 
achievement by far outweighs their failure. The world does not 
heed this. In 1900, two South American States made peace under 
the sign of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, under the sign of Christ 
Spain ended her terrible civil war. Again, lately, the whole of Por- 
tugal has turned to the Church. What has happened in distant 
parts of Europe and ‘of the world may equally come to pass within 
the heart of civilisation. 


BeNneDIKt Momme Nissen, O.P. 
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THE WEEK OF PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN 
UNITY 


The Week of Prayer for Christian Unity should be regarded as 
complementary, and certainly not as opposed, to the Church Unity 
Octave. The Octave has among Anglicans come to be associated, 
whether rightly or wrongly, with the holding of certain doctrinal 
positions and therefore many who desire unity, and devoutly pray 
for it, have felt bound to hold aloof from the prayer thus organised. 
One might regret their decision, but mere regret would be no remedy 
for the situation and a remedy was necessary if the prayer was 
indeed to become universal. It was also desirable that from a move- 
ment which was purely eirenic in intention, all possible points of 
controversy should be removed. 

A remedy was-fortunately at hand. The work of the Abbé Paul 
Couturier of Lyons was already well-known in this country and the 
Abbé himself had paid visits here in 1937 and 1938. Pére Couturier 
was the driving power of the ‘ Semaine de l’Universelle Priére des 
Chrétiens pour l’Unité chrétienne ’ wherein the movement of prayer 
for unity was released from any controversial doctrinal requirement 
and centred wholly in the prayer for unity of our Lord. He had 
appealed, with extraordinary success, to Christians of all denomina- 
tions to join in this prayer and all found themselves able to do so 
without controversy or violation of conscience. The basis of this 
prayer, and its expression, is best stated in the Abbé’s own words : 

‘When and how will unity be brought about? What are the 
obstacles to be overcome? This is Thy business, my faith can only 
bid me pray with Thee, in Thee, that Thy unity may be accomplished, 
that unity which Thou hast never ceased to desire, which Thou pur- 
suest, and art preparing, which Thou wouldest long since have real- 
ised, if all men with me had been as a crystal between that part of 
creation which wishes to rise to Thee through the Christian and that 
part of Thee which wishes to descend to the world by the same 
agency of the Christian. ‘ 

‘This formula of prayer is simple and loyal. It is a meeting point, 
where, under the banner of charity, the prayers for unity of all the 
true sons of Love, of all true Christians, though they be separated, 
can flow together into the Heart of Christ.’* 


1 The Universal Prayer of Christians for Christian Unity, p. 12. 
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This is the basis upon which the Superiors of the Anglican Religi- 
ous Communities for men issued, in November, 1939, their appeal 
for a Week of Prayer for Christian Unity to be observed parallel with 
the Church Unity Octave. The results have been encouraging and 
the Week has been observed by Archbishops and Bishops, by priests 
and laity throughout the whole Anglican Communion, as well as by 
a number of Free Churchmen. Further than this, the great Faith 
and Order Movement, which formerly observed a week of prayer 
for unity at Pentecost, in 1942 changed its dates to coincide with the 
great act of intercession being made during January. Thus it has 
come about that during this week of January the whole Christian 
world bows under the almighty hand of God to implore that His will 
be done. | ; 

Pére Couturier lays great stress upon this simultaneity and he sets 
out his conception thus: ‘ My prayer for unity comes from my heart, 
filters through the circulation of the Mystical Body into my Brother’s 
prayer though he may be far removed from me by the content of his 
beliefs. But if he be nearer to God than I, it is in his prayer that 
my poor prayer will find its best effect, its most rapid flight to the 
Eternal. It will not be necessary to say ‘‘ I pray for so and so. | 
pray for another, an unknown.’’ It will be more important to say, 
‘*T let the other pray in me: I open to him with love the path of my 
soul: may the way of my prayer be free to him; via orationis. So 
at the altar, in the Holy Mass, at the Choir Office, in silent prayer, 
with me and in me pray my brothers, Protestants, Anglican, Ortho- 
dox. And, just as truly, I am and I pass into the loyal and sincere 
prayer of the Divine Liturgy and the Offices of convinced Orthodox 
believers, into the public and private prayer of fervent Anglicans, 
into the fervent Protestant commemorations of the Holy Supper’’’ 
(Ibid. p. 17). 

The conception of prayer here set forth is truly oecumenical for its 
potentiality is not merely of geographical universality, but also of 
universality of content and application. It passes far beyond ser- 
vices of united prayer or worship and becomes the united heart-cry 
of the whole divided Christendom. It is not possible for Christians 
of all denominations to unite themselves locally to pray for unity, 
since the Roman Church and a considerable section of the Anglican 
Church consider such local uniting inopportune and wrong, but it 
is hereby possible for them all to be united temporally and spiritually 
in prayer and in bonds of close unity. To all is the prayer natural: 
‘ Fiat voluntas tua, sicut in coelo, et in terra. . . ut omnes unum 
sint,’ to all it is self-sufficient and inclusive. 

It is impossible to write of unity at this time without referring to 
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the relation of our prayer for it to the task of building the post-war 
world. It is no mere rhetorical question to ask what is to happen 
to post-war Europe if all that can guide it in Christian paths, all that 
can build the ‘ brave new world,’ is the weak and sect-torn Christen- 
dom which was too weak to avert the catastrophe. If those prophets 
and philosophers—by no means the least of whom is Nicholas 
Berdiaefl—who have long been foretelling the death of the present 
era, be right, what of that new era to which the death of the old must 
give birth? Are the shattered cities of Europe, or the interminable 
trials of war criminals, to be the types of the new ‘ Christian ’ civiliza- 
tion? Christian unity has never been a mere ideal, for our Lord was 
never a mere Idealist, but it has never perhaps been seen to be a 
matter of such hard and practical politics. For if it oe true that the 
supra-natural unity of mankind be founded upon the natural, then it 
is equally true that the natural is founded upon the supra-natural 
and if the one is to be visibly expressed then so must the other be. 
But we may go further than this; we may go to the Praying Christ 
of the High Priestly prayer. It may be that man cannot attain to 
the divine coinherence of the Blessed Trinity in alf its fulness, but 
man can and the Christian must, build his relations upon the basis 
of that coinherence: Ut sint unum, sicut et nos unum sumus. This 
is particularly relevant to the problems of peace. It is demonstrably 
untrue to say that Christians will not fight one another; it is demon- 
strably untrue to say that members of the One Church will not fight 
one another, But this means no more than that the unity has not been 
absolute in the entirety of its manifestations; that the whole of 
Christendom has fallen below the total ideal of unity expressed by 


. our Lord. This total.unity is the union of the heart of man with the 


Heart of the Eternal and of it the outward unity of the Church is 
the sacramental. 

What we seek is the extension in all the world of the Corpus 
Christi Mysticum; the extension of a unity which ‘ was in the be- 
ginning with God.’ It cannot be a mere fellowship although our 
corporeity may express itself in the world largely in terms of fel- 
lowship. It cannot even be expressed as a complete agreement on 
all points of doctrine and order, although such must be included 
within it. It must, in fact, be no less than Christendom living as 
cone homo sanctus. If it be less than that it will partake of the 
nature of a man-made corporation which will inevitably collapse. 
One of the major faults of the vast literature of reunion is that the 
problem is so consistently viewed and stated in terms of the tem- 
poral rather than in terms of the eternal. The inevitable outcome 
of such a tendency is to make that literature mainly polemical and 
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the attitude of its writers and readers that of participants in a 
quarrel. The unity must be one of heart, will, love and desire as 
well as a unity of doctrine and order if it is not to be less than the 
unity envisaged by Christ. The Church is to be no less a unity 
than that which binds the Father and the Son and such unity is 
guaranteed in the work of God the Holy Ghost for, although the 
Church may clothe herself in the forms of the world in her historic 
existence, yet her nature and being are of the eternal. To say that 
the Church takes the forms of the world is not to say that she is con- 
ditioned by them for the Church is before all ages and the world, 
as Hermas in The Shepherd (Vision II, c.1V.) puts it, was made for 
the Church. ‘ The Church is not a reality existing side by side with 
others,’ says Berdiaeff, ‘it is not an element in the universal and 
historic whole; it is not a separated objective reality. The Church 
is all; it constitutes the whole plenitude of being, of the life of 
humanity, and of the world in a state of Christianization. It pos- 
sesses a Cosmic nature and to forget this means decadence ’ (Free- 
dom and the Spirit, p.331). ; 

Thus we return to our point of departure; Christendom’s prayer 
for unity. Prayer alone can meet the conditions, but the prayer 
must be Christ’s prayer, not our own; it must be Christ praying in 
us and not we praying of our solitary selves. Our prayer, indeed, 
is less personal invocation than response to the everlasting prayer 
of the High Priest. And as we pray so shall we begin to be, for 
we are divided yet united. The spiritual unity of Christendom is a 
fact of the theology of Baptism. In a sense, therefore, the problem 
of re-union ceases to exist and in its place arises the problem of cloth- 


ing with the mystical flesh of Christ’s Body the Church an already _ 


united soul. As regards outward politics the new problem is no 
easier of solution than the old, but the shifting of emphasis from 
the healing of a breach to the clothing of an imperfect and _half- 
conceived unity is an essential step to eirenic prayer. 

‘The unity of the Church means nothing less than universal 
brotherhood through identification with the Son of God, whereby 
God becomes our Father in the unifying life of the Spirit of love,’ 
says Father Victor White in an important and immensely encour- 
aging paper’, ‘So the Apostle bids us pray for all men, for this is 
good and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour, who will have 
all men to be saved and come to the knowledge of the truth.’ 


Henry R. T. BRANDRETH. 


2 Report of the Proceedings at the Church Unity Octave held at Blackfriars, 
Oxford, 1942, p. 10. 
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DR. JALLAND’S BOOK ON THE 
PAPACY! 


I, THE QUESTION OF TiIE PRESBYTERS 


As stated in the Preface, the present work comprises within the 
compass of eight lectures the Bampton Lectures for 1941, a survey 
of the relation of the Papacy and the Christian ‘Church, paying par- 
ticular attention to their character within the first six centuries. 
The spirit in which it is written is accurately set forth by the author 
when he writes: ‘It may be that by a fuller recognition of its (the 
papacy’s) status in the history of our Faith there will grow a more 
generous acknowledgement of its appropriate place in the glorious 
reunited Christendom of the future.’ It is the eirenic spirit of theo- 
logy, which in historical matters means a benevolent neutrality. 

And we do need books of this kind. In the Catholic Church, 
most of our ecclesiastical history has heen dealt with as a depart- 
ment of Apologetics and few are the Catholic historians detached 
enough to allow for the human element in the communion of saints. 
It seems so difficult for one who loves the Church as a son to reveal 
her past as a historian; or for one who reverenced her as divine 
to analyse such of her actions as are obviously human. Outsiders, 
of course, labour under the seme difficulty the other way about 
and often fail to see the divine wood for the human trees. In medio 
stat virtus, 

Anglican historians of the Roman Catholic Church are fewer even 
than their Catholic opposite numbers, but few as they are, they 
substantially assist us in the arduous task of stating facts ‘without 
bias either for or against the Church, of showing the possibility 
of criticising with love and reverence, of discerning the divine with- 
out overlooking the human. A pioneer along this road was H. 
Maynard Smith, Canon of Gloucester, in his Pre-Reformation Eng- 
land (Macmillan), and he has now found a worthy successor in 
T. G. Jalland. 

The author, like every enlightened Christian, is a reunionist and 
as such asks himself tentatively: ‘Is it not possible that after all 
the Papacy is a Christian institution which can only be discarded 
or ignored at the cost of some serious loss to Christianity as a 
whole? ’—in ‘answer to this, after a description of the last session 


1 The Church and the Pafacy—A Historical Study. By Trevor Gervase Jal- 
land, D.D. (S.P.C.K.; 258.) 
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of the Vatican Council and a brief examination of Leo XIII’s 
Satis Cognitum, he examines afresh Christ’s intention that his dis- 
ciples should be an organised society, together with the evidence 
of the New Testament for the Petrine claims, and reaches conclu- 
sions which every Catholic will accept. He then discusses the origin 
and the primitive organisation of the Church of Rome, the attitude 
of non-Roman Christians to that Church or to its bishops before 
the Council of Nicea, the reaction which followed organised per- 
secution in its effects upon the Roman See, the transition from a 
federal order to a closely knit oecumenical organisation, and finally 
the consolidation. of papal authority in the West. The last three 
lectures deai with the essential continuity of papal theory and 
practice. 

It would be impossible to attempt an exhaustive review of this 
important publication in a few pages. The author has already proved 
his ability in handling historical documents and in mastering difi- 
cult problems in his previous book—The Life and Times of St. 
Leo the Great (1941), and the study of this important period pro- 
vided excellent equipment for tackling such a thorny subject as the 
relations between the Papacy and the Church. It was then only 
to be expected that the best part of the book should be the pages 
devoted to the earliest period of the Church’s history. Church his- 
torians will be particularly grateful for his able summary of the 
theories that concern the problem of the Church—ecclesiology—as 
this subject exceeds in some way the field with which historians are 
familiar. The same may be said about the chapter entitled ‘St. 
Peter in the New Testament.’ Here and in the two following chap- 
ters the author covers the same field as was explored by P. Battifol, 
who for reasons that are not invariably acceptable is still reputed 
the best Catholic authority on the subject. But in many ways | 
prefer T. G. Jaliand’s guidance, since his way of handling sources 
and documents inspires confidence : not that he considers the largest 
possible purport of a source, but he does base his generalisations 
on its essential and fundamental meaning. For instance, he wisely 
refrains from using the first letter of Clement as proof of the Pope’s 
intervention in the internal affairs ef another Church at so early 
a date, because Corinth was a Roman colony. This topic was the 
subject of a penetrating study published in the Revue d’Histoire 
Ecclésiastique of Louvain (t. 31) by R. van Cauwelaert in 1935. 
This young Benedictine of Amay produced a series of documents 
proving that Corinth was in such close contact with its mother-city 
that the colonists actually took part in the municipal elections of 
Rome; and he poirted out that in intervening in the internal troubles 
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of the young Christian Church of Corinth, Clement was only ad- 
dressing his own Church. According to van Cauwelaert’s findings 
on the genesis of the argument, it is now admitted that Catholics 
never used it in support of the papal Primacy before the Vatican 
Council. This study provoked a reply from the French specialist 
J. Zeiler and deserved to be quoted in full in Dr. Jalland’s book. 

The way the author discusses the various interpretations of the 
‘Tu es Petrus’ is at once satisfying and subtle (pp. 50 sq.); and yet 
we should have liked fuller treatment of the theory that makes the 
rock on which the Church was to be built the faith in Jesus Christ 
which Peter had so solemnly professed. It is well known that this 
interpretation, though suggested by some western Fathers such as 
Cyprian and Ambrose, did not prevail, but it did nevertheless exer- 
cise a preponderant influence on the theology of the Eastern Church 
and considerably contributed to a lack of understanding that could 
not keep pace with the papai claims as they gradually unfolded in 
papal documents resting mostly on the ‘ Tu es Petrus’ which the 
East often understood differently. It is not assumed that the eastern 
interpretation excludes that of the West, but it does deserve more 
sympathetic and fuller treatment at the hands of theologians and 
Church historians. 
- On pages 142-155 of Dr. Jalland’s work we find an interesting 
discussion on the nature of the priesthood and its relation to the 
episcopate in the primitive Church, a subject that deserves all the 
care the author devotes to it. The results of his research will be a 
surprise to many: ‘ The presbyter of the second and third centuries 
was far more a Christian magistrate than a priest, . . . at this time 
the only proper priest was the bishop’ (pp. 143 5q.).... ‘It seems 
abundantly clear that the presbyters in the third century had as yet 
nv regular responsibilities of a liturgical character. Any idea that 
at this time they had become the normal locum tenentes of the bishop 
in celebrating the Eucharist is altogether excluded’ (p. 154)... . 
‘No doubt deacons and even presbyters had co-operated in litur- 
gical acts, but for all that the bishop, and the bishop alone, remained 
the sacerdos ’ (p. 182). 

The above conclusions will be welcomed by all those who believe 
in a monarchic episopate ai initio as outlined in Clement’s first 
epistle (A.D. 96, 97) and in the Letters of St. Ignatius of Antioch 
(before A.D. 117): to such a theory they would lend tremendous 


weight. 


But if such is the author’s conviction, how are we to reconcile it 
with what he writes on page 182: ‘It should be remembered that 
the bishop was chairman of that body (of presbyters), once mone- 
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piscopacy had been established.’ ‘his is somewhat disconcerting. 
Does this mean that the episcopal collegiate abdicated its powers, 
liturgical as well as juridical, in favour of one of its members, who 
thus became the monarchepiscopus, and that it gradually recovered 
them later? This point is not clear. 

There are other diihculties that need clearing up before the above 
conclusions can be considered proof against every sort of criti- 
cism. If priests only dealt with juridical matters and the bishop 
possessed the exclusive privilege of dealing with matters liturgical, 
we must assume that the primitive Church considered the sharing in 
the ritual presidency at the Offering of greater moment than the 
sharing in the bishop’s juridical powers. This is rather difficult to 
admit, especially in the case of Rome where the juridical sense ‘Was 
so highly developed. 

If we assume that only the bishop, assisted by his deacon, per- 
formed the Offering, it logically follows that the presbyters who 
surrounded the bishop on the synthronos around the altar only par- 
ticipated in the Offering to the same extent as any of the faithful 
present. How then to reconcile this with the injunction of St. Ig- 
natius of Antioch forbidding a priest to celebrate without his bishop? 
His mention of the presbyters’ concelebration with the bishops cer- 
tainly implies more than the laity’s internal assent to the Offering: 
And how about St. Cyprian’s admission that any single priest can 
celebrate (Cypr. Ep. 5, 4) and his reiterated assurance that the nor- 
mal procedure is conceiebration? There is also the famous declara- 
tion by St. Jerome that a priest has all the powers of a bishop, 
except the power to ordain. And Jerome certainly represented the 
Roman tradition, since he always boasted to the easterners among 
whom he lived that he was a Roman of the Romans. 

It is true that one bishop of Gaul used to deputise, noi a presbyter, 
but a deacon to perform the iiturgica! action whenever he was un- 
able to leave his church; but this cannot be adduced as an argument 
to prove that priésts in the primitive Church were only a juridical 
and disciplinary body without any share in the liturgical services. 
It was precisely what the Council of Arles (314) prohibited as an 
abuse. The practice may have grown in some places, as the deacon’s 
function in assisting the bishop and leading the people’s prayers 
in the Litanies looked more spectacular, but the fact that the Synod 
excluded him from the actual eucharistic prayer goes to show that 


only the priest, and not the deacon, could deputise for the bishop in. 


the celebration of the holy liturgy. 
Here is another point which needs clarifying. We read on page 
154: ‘And if further proof were needed (for the above thesis), we 
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might anticipate by pointing out that even in the beginning of the 
fifth century, while consecration of the elements has been conceded 
to suburban and rural presbyters, the non-liturgical character of the 
ofice is preserved at least to this extent within the urban limits 
that instead of consecrating themselves, the city presbyters receive 
the fermentum or consecrated loaf from the Pope’s Mass by the 
hands of acolytes for distribution to their own congregation.’ But 
what was this ‘fermeatum’? Was it not rather a small fragment 
brought from the Pope’s Mass to ‘ leaven’ the elements to be con- 
secrated by the priests? We should like to see the evidence prov- 
ing that fermentum means a loaf. The detail is of some interest, 
since, 1f Jalland’s conclusion is right, we should get a clearer pic- 
ture of how primitive Christians used to take holy communion. 
There are many indications that they communicated with substan- 
tially fair-sized portions of consecrated bread, perhaps even whole 
‘coronas’ or rolis. This would be suggested by the testimony of 
the lady who recognised the ‘corona’ given to her by St. Gregory 
the Great as of her own baking. Other matters would call for a 
more thorough examination, or rather for further enlightenment to 
help the reader who is not so familiar witli this period as the author. 
Another suggestion bears on a matier which we failed to under- 


_ stand, possibly for want of opportunity to devote the necessary time 


to its study: was the controversy between Cyprian and Stephen 
(pp. 172-176) really a question of ‘ potestas’ and of ‘ius’ in the 
administration of the sacraments, Cyprian coupling the two together, 
whilst Rome made the distinction? Or was it not rather in 
Stephen’s mind a simple case of reciprocity? The papal argument 
explicitly says: If schismatics (or heretics) dc not baptise Catho- 
lics who pass over to them, neither shou'd Catholics rebaptise here- 
tics: ‘If any person should come to you from any schism what- 
svever, let no innovation (i.e., by re-baptising) be made . . . . for 
the schismatics themselves do not baptise those who go over to them ’ 
(quoted by St. Cyprian, Ep. 74, p. 175, and note 4). 


F. Dvornix, D.D. 
[To be Concluded] 
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A COMMON GROUND 


‘THEY must be guided by that universal love which is the com- 
pendium and most general expression of the Christian ideal, and 
which therefore may serve as a common ground also for those who 
have not the blessing of sharing the same faith with us.’ A great 
deal of confusion in the matter of co-operation with non-Catholics 
might have been avoided if we had insisted more strongly on the 
obvious sense of the words of Pope Pius XII in which he called 
for a common front in the promotion of peace. A common faith 
is expressly excluded as a basis of go-operation, nor is anything said 
here about a general recognition of the Natural Law; the common 
ground is discovered in universal love, an activity of the will rather 
than an intellectual outlook. That is not to say that we may not 
take full advantage of a genuinely Christian view of life in indi- 
viduals who honestly fail to identify authentic Christianity with the 
Catholic Church, or that we may not expect others to observe the 
Natural Law and inculcate its precepts; but the one thing that we 
can generally demand is good will, which, as we know, is the con- 
dition for the infusion of sanctifying grace and supernatural charity. 
We canrot perceive the workings of grace, but we have to assume 
that one who gives signs of good will is imbued with this supernatural 
and universal love of which the Pope speaks, no matter what his 
speculative ideals may be. Such a basis is wide enough to include 
those who do not profess Christianity at all; as there are so many 
of them in Europe to-day, ‘ those who have not the blessing of shar- 
ing the same faith ’ can scarcely be meant to cover only the various 
groups of non-Catholic Christians. 

There are certainly many such in Great Britain, and that is one 
of the main difficulties in appealing to common Christian belief. If 
they possess the good will necessary for co-operation, and if we 
assume therefore that God has enriched that good will by sanctifying 
grace, we must also assume that they possess the infused virtue of 
faith, even while they are explicitly rejecting in all sincerity truths 
which we know we are bound to believe. But we cannot appeal 
for co-operation on the basis of a virtue of which they themselves 
are ignorant, nor draw up plans for the future in the light of God’s 
uncovenanted mercies. We have to start from what we all know and 
recognise. 

We can no longer presume on the part of the majority even that 
minimum of Christian belief implied in the acceptance of Baptism, 
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whether by explicit profession in adult life or by the persistence of 
the virtue of faith first received through the valid administration of 
the sacrament. A fairly wide contact with the non-Catholic poor 
over a period of years in the North of England and some knowledge 
of their lives in London would lead the writer to the view that 
scarcely more than fifty per cent. of the under-thirties of this class 
have gone through any form of baptismal ceremony, and the pro- 
cedure of the Church in receiving converts implies serious doubt as 
to the validity of practically all such baptisms. 

Whether validly baptised or not, the number is increasing of those 
who either repudiate Christianity altogether because they do not 
think it to be true or make a Christian profession without appreciat- 
ing the implications of their creed. The days of bitter controversy 
are happily past, but this may be due less to the growth of co-opera- 
tion among Christians than to the fact that the great majority of 
our fellow-countrymen do not take the subjects of controversy at all 
seriously. They have no wish to maintain the claims of their own 
communion to be the true Church of Christ, they neither deny nor 
afirm His divinity, to some ‘ Christians ’ His very existence seems 
unimportant; the more articulate assert the ‘ spiritual’ truth of 
Christianity, attempting to make a distinction between this and his- 
torical and still more dogmatic truth. Thus Liddell Hart can write 
(and learned reviewers praise him for having written): ‘ In reflection 
came the thought that the Church had created, and continued to 
create, needless and endless difficulties for itself by the excessive 
emphasis that it gave to the historical aspect of Christianity. And 
that if it were only willing to present the Christian story as spiritual 
truth, these difficulties could be overcome—while its progress would 
be all the better assured.’! Whatever we may think of this attitude, 
no one can claim that it indicates the slightest hope of co-operation 
on a basis of common beliefs. 

That the British public generally is nominally, but no longer 


consciously Christian, was most clearly revealed in the recent dis- 


cussions on education both inside and outside Parliament. The in- 
justice from which we suffer will not be the result so much of anti- 
Catholic feeling as of the prevalence of the impression that dogmatic 
Christianity has nothing to do with the formation of the human 
person. Some of our opponents, it is true, and many of our friends, 
have recognised the basic principles behind our claim, but the more 
general tendency has been to accept the vaguely defined Christianity 
of the agreed syllabus. This is the attitude even of the devout 


1 Why don’t we learn from History? (Allen and Unwin, 1944), p. 61. 
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Anglican layman; ardent Christian as he is, he is anti-dogmatic and 
irritated by clergymen who insist on the necessity of dogma. And 
he is himself a rarity amidst the vast numbers who call themselves 
‘C. of E.’ for lack of any other Christian profession. In this country, 
at least, the appeal to definite Christian beliefs is scarcely likely to 
attract more than a small section of the clergy and a few exceptional 
laymen. 

It is sometimes claimed that the Natural Law provides a common 
basis for action, even outside the ranks of professing Christians, 
Here a distinction has to be made: the Natural Law must be pre- 
supposed in all friendly co-operation and social action, otherwise 
anarchy would reign everywhere—no promises would be reliable, no 
life sacred; but it need not be explicitly invoked, and if it is, the 
principles will at once be disputed by those very persons who had 
been most ready to co-operate. In fact, the principles of the Natural 
Law which most urgently need to be applied to present-day society 
are those which are most strenuously repudiated, not by the good 
pagans alone but by believing and intelligent Christians. If we are 
not in agreement with the Church of England about divorce and 
birth-control, there would seem to be little left in the Natural Law 
which is vital to modern problems and on which we can agree; yet 
these things are not merely tolerated in practice by leaders in that 
Church, their intrinsic evil is denied in principle and the opposite 
view described as irrational and based on a false interpretation of 
Scripture. Hence a reviewer in The Guardian (July 7th, 1944) can 
praise the general trend of the late R. A. L. Smith’s The Catholic 
Church and Social Order, but feels constrained to add ‘ There will 
be no agreement that contraception is always sinful, or marriage 
completely indissoluble. These are, in fact, Roman Catholic doc- 
trines resting, not upon rational proof, like the prescriptions of the 
natural law, but on the interpretation placed by Caholic theology on 
the teaching of Scripture.’ The absence of a common outlook could 
scarcely be more firmly emphasised. 

The divergence goes deeper.. The whole conception of the Natural 
Law is itself confused, and our learned contemporaries often have 
great difficulty in distinguishing it from the laws of nature. Of 
Natural Law in the Thomistic sense they are almost wholly ignorant; 
the root of the trouble being their distrust of reason and suspicion 
of logic. 

First principles are no longer considered certain; since evolution 
is the one permanent truth, the thinkers of to-day who repudiate 
them must be heard instead of the philosophers of yesterday who 
accepted them, Thus Clement C. J. Webb, reviewing E. L. Mascall’s 
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excellent work on Natural Theology, He Who Is, found it necessary 
to rebuke the author for his temerity in holding to the principles of 
the philosophia perennis and, without attempting to investigate their 
validity, implied that they had merely been borrowed from one philo- 
sopher who had been out-distanced by other more up-to-date thinkers : 
‘On p. 39 it is to be observed of the principle that ‘‘ the greater 
cannot arise from the less’’ which is quoted from Fr. Garrigou- 
Lagrange, that, though assumed by the great majority of philo- 
sophers in the past, it has in our own time been rejected by such 
evolutionary thinkers as Bergson, Alexander and (I think one may 
add) Croce.’? 

This questioning, critical, and (in a wide sense) agnostic attitude 
descends from the leaders of thought, through the lesser intellectuals, 
to the great literate masses, the product of twentieth century com- 
pulsory book-learning. Their outlook is reflected in and conditioned 
by such periodicals as The New Statesman (the most widely read— 
not merely circulated, but read agd absorbed—and perhaps the best 
written of the weekly reviews) and books of similar tone and outlook. 
For them Christianity, especially in its Catholic form, is sometimes 
an antiquated, albeit noble faith lending itself to exquisite art, but 
more often the troublesome survival of an ancient superstition. The 
Natural Law is replaced by a socialist philosophy of life, tolerant of 
religion as a private idiosyncracy and vaguely ethical in relation 
to under-dog. 

That is the predominant mood of the public. It is not universal, 
itmay not even be the mood of an absolute majority; but it is the 
mood of far greater numbers under the guidance of more effective 
personalities than is the positive Christian outlook or a rational out- 
look based on generally accepted principles. In all this there is one 
solid ground for hope, the good will of these unreasonable, un- 
christian contemporaries of ours. To that good will we can appeal, 
on it in so far as it implies a real love of God we can base our co- 
operation; but we do not start from a common intellectual outlook. 

The point at which co-operation begins is the agreement on the 
aim which all, for a variety of motives, desire to attain. The next 
stage is agreement about the material means of attaining it. All 
that is possible without any attempt to discover a more general com- 
mon outlook, and it presupposes only good will. Inevitably in the 
course of co-operation discussion about views will arise, and Catho- 
lies will rejoice to find that individuals agree with them about a great 
tumber of speculative truths; they will also find it necessary to 


2 Journal of Theological Studies, January-April, 1944, p. 115. 
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explain the Catholic viewpoint in a friendly spirit and to link this up 
with the problems towards the solution of which they are co. 
operating. This latter is a task not lightly to be undertaken, and 
on its highest levels requires very delicate and intelligent handling, 
In a subsequent article I hope to outline the formation necessary in 
the person who undertakes this task, notably in the Catholic writer 
who has to make his appeal to this post-Christian Britain, uncertain 
of natural principles, but still desirous to love the unknown God and 
using its resources in the way calculated to call forth the response 


of grace. 
EDWARD QuINN. 


REVIeEWS 


Tue Lapy or THE Hare. A Study in the Healing Power of Dreams. 
By John Layard, M.A., D.Sc. (Faber; 12s, 6d.) 


Those who know psychological analysis only as a long protracted 
process will be astonished at Dr. Layard’s boldness in attempting 
to record a whole case within sixty pages covering twelve -inter- 
views. Those who know the analyst's consulting room only as a 
gruesome torture chamber in which hideous secrets are painfully 
extracted from a resisting victim will be shocked that he should 
attempt to present a case-history to the general public at all. Yet 
they will not need to read very far into the book to realise how 
gravely they were mistaken. For the Jungian school, of which Dr. 
Layard is a faithful but by no means slavish pupil, the very word 
‘analysis’ abandons its modern connotation of purely intellectual dis- 
section, and resumes its ancient meaning of ‘ unloosening’ or 
‘liberation’; the ‘ unconscious’ is no mere Augean stable of re 
pressed vice but the very means to health and wholeness, to be 
approached with profound humility and reverence. The story which 
Dr. Layard tells has sometimes an almost idyllic quality which will 
delight and refresh many readers, even among those with no pre 
vious interest in fornial psychology. 

It is true that the exceptional character of the case facilitates 
the brevity of the record. The real ‘ patient’ was a high-grade 
mental defective girl who soon proved wholly impervious to any 
direct attempt at analytical treatment; but Dr. Layard refused to 
throw up the case on that account, and set about to analyse her 
quite non-neurotic, but seemingly maladjusted, mother. It was 4 
procedure for which there is perhaps little precedent or warrant 
in ‘orthodox’ medical psychology, but Dr. Layard, realising the 
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extent to which we are members one of another, knew that the 
mother’s own attitudes and adjustments must be a decisive factor 
in the future weal or woe of her daughter. Her dreams soon showed 
that readjustment to the daughter must involve readjustment also 
to husband, relations, neighbours, ancestry—but, more especiaily, 
to lite and to God; they also showed the direction those adjustments 
should take and provided both the knowledge and the motivation 
needed to make them. The story is indeed a brief one, but, as the 
author shows in his subsequent ‘ Theoretical Discussion,’ it covers 
all the typical features of a psychological process of healing as it 
is observed to take place in a ‘ Jungian’ analysis. 

It is disappointing that a full description of the final etiect on 
the daughter is to await a further volume; what little we are here 
told (p. 98) regarding the emergence of paranormal cognition is 
not necessarily reassuring. Of more importance to our readers is 
the almost unique opportunity which the book provides of studying 
a concrete example uf Jungian methods of psychotherapy from the 
wider viewpoint of theoiogy and ethics. ‘ Not I, but your dreams,’ 
Dr. Layard tells the analysant, are the important tactors in the 
process (p. 47); the function of the analyst is purely that of ‘ trans- 
iator’ of the patient’s own material (p. 69); the dangers to the 
freedom and autonomy of the patient inherent in the customary 
‘transference’ are eliminated (p. 21). Indeed, it is clear that the 
free will and moral decisions of the analysant were the effective 
factors in the process, and that its outcome was precisely an en- 
hancement of moral independence and personal responsibility 
wrought through a progressive liberation from unconscious fears 
and compulsions. Dr. Layard rightly speaks of the ‘ healing power 
of dreams,’ but there is no question of this power being efticacious 
otherwise than through its being rightly understood and employed 
by consciousness—in theological language the healing effectiveness 
of dream-symbolism is wholly ex opere operaniis, and in no wise 
ex opere operato, still less automatic or compulsive. Inevitably this 
acceptance of the unconscious involves the revision of Conscious 
opinions, attitudes and prejudices, and inevitably the analyst is, some- 
times compelled to put forward his own. Opinions expressed by 
the author, beth in the course of his analysis and in his subsequent 
discussion of it, are sometimes open to question (we may instance 
his tendency to ignore or deny the physical causes of disease on 
pp. 64 and oy, and a failure to appreciate the ‘leap’ involved in 
the passage from science to faith suggested on p. g6), but it is clear 
that the purpose of these expressions of opinion was dialectical 
and evocative rather than to indoctrinate the patient with the ana- 
lyst’s own convictions. 

The title of the book was suggested by one of the dreams which 
it recounts—a dream with the sacrificial theme of the slaying of a 
hare, which proved to be a turning-point in the whole precess. The 
latter and larger part of the book is devoted to a comparative study 
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of hare-symbolism based on data gathered from all over the world; 
it is a fascinating study io which the author has brought a vast 
accumulation of learning, and it admirably iliustrates the Jungian 
method of symbolic amplification (as distinct from the Freudian 
method of purely semiotic interpretation). ‘The book is pieasantly 
produced and illustrated, and its permanent value is greatly en- 
hanced by a copious and detailed index. 
Vicror Wuire, O.P. 


THE NATURE AND iREATMENT OF MENTAL DisorpERs. By Dom T, 
Verner Moore, O.S.B., Ph.D., M.D. (Heiremann, Medical 
Books ; 21s.) 

Dom T. V. Moore's Dynamic Psychology, though puslisied more 
than twenty years ago, remains one of the best general introductions 
te psychology. In the present work the author has applied the same 
approach to clinical problems: the book consists iargeiy of case- 
histories. There is an introductory section in which Dom Moore 
outlines once again the principal schools of contemporary psycho- 
pathology, to which he attempts to apply the criticism of statistics 
and controi of evidence; and he has assembled some interesting 
inateriai against the Freudian hypothesis of a sexual origin of most 
psychopathologicai conditions. His case here wouid have been 
stronger did he not apparently accept the identity ol the freudian 
*super-ego’ with the ‘conscience’ of Christian theology: in the 
normal mind, at all events, there can be nothing in coimmon be- 
tween what Ireud himself calls an ‘ unconscious sense of guilt,’ 
and a judgment based upon objective moral principles, 

Dom Moore is a determined eclectic in his psychology ; and in this 
book is narrowly clinical in interest: one does not find any discus- 
sion of preciseiy those questions of the relations between religion and 
psychology which his double qualification as doctor and priest would 
lead one to lope tor. ‘This, indeed, is a clinical manual and not 
a speculative essay; but there is little to show that the clinic where 
most of the data was obtained is a Catholic one. There is much 
interesting material; and footnotes refer one to a wide range of 
literature; but in discussing the nature of mental disorder the author 


is content to utilise the views of others, modified by his own ex- 


perience. He does not tell us what many are wishing to know: 
how psychiatry is related to the nature of man as made known 
by the Christian revelation. 

L.T. 


Bryonp Personauity. By C. S. Lewis. (Geoffrey Bles; 2s. 6d.) 


These broadcast talks are sub-titled The Christian Idea of God; 
they show Mr. Lewis’s gift of convincing illustration at its best. 
In four places only is the limpid and winning simplicity of these 
expositions allowed to become complicated and hesitant. First, the 
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title and the relevant paragraph on p. 15 refer to an argumentum ad 
hominem which is finally discarded-on the closing page. Secondly, 
Mr. Lewis shows a most curious reluctance to assert God’s time- 
lessness without repeated /yualifications expressing his personal un- 
certainty; here he manifestly does not teach as one who has 
authority. Thirdiy, on pp. 23 and 2g he makes two opposite un- 
derstatements about the relation between our activity and God’s 
causality. Fourthly, he leaves one in doubt whether he thinks that 
the Father and the Son form one or two principles of the procession 
of the Holy Ghost. 

Ivo Tuomas, O.P. 


SecuRITY, FREEDOM AND Happiness. By Andrew Gordon, S.J. 
(Catholic Social Guild; 2s. 6d.) _ 

In the social teaching of the Catholic Church one finds the balance 
between Communism and Capitalism. The Church, by her expe- 
rience of human nature, sees that these apparent extremes will have 
precisely similar results in ultimate practice; the destruction of 
family life, and the reducing of the individual to a state of slavery. 

Father Gordon here presents a concise outline of the principles 
governing tne Church’s social teaching. The author rhakes no claim 
for the book to be anything but a preliminary guide to the Catholic 
social reformer. Very briefly, the various solutions to the prob- 
lems of society are analysed and tested against the teachings of 
the Church : their inability to recognise the family as the social unit ; 
their failure to recognise the natural rights of man; and, of course, 
their attempts at moral self-sufliciency : these grave errors are found 
to be hall-marked on the Capitalist System and the Totalitarian 
remedies of Socialism, Communism, and Fascism. 

Catholic principles, as indicated in the early chapters of the book, 
are permanent, and must be used as the solid foundation for the 
erection of a just social order. The Catholic reformer will find the 
existing political atmosphere pervaded with the spirit of compromise ; 
he must beware of attempts to fuse his ideas into systems which are 
spiritually and morally unsound; he must guard against the powers 
attempting to seduce him by their apparent welcome; better that his 
principles be tempered in open conflict than found rusted in the 
scabbard of compromise. Catholics in England are being consis- 
tently outmanoeuvred by the well organised political parties; they 
will benefit from a study of the social principles laid down by their 
Church; with these weapons they may yet hold their own. The 
apalling apathy of Catholics in this country since the last war left 
them divided and uninformed in the Education Act crisis. It is the 
duty of us ali to be prepared when other crises appear, as they 
surely will, our enemies will respect our principles only when they 
know them to be backed by united support; we may even find many 
hitherto unsuspected friends. 

MavuricE McLoucu in. 
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THROUGH CraAos to Community. By john Macmurray. (National 
Peace Council ; 6d.) 


In the course of the two complementary addresses reproduced here 
Professor Macmurray elaborates the theme that any form of recon- 
struction implies that ‘many millions of people must change their 
individual habits of life at the same time, in the same direction.’ 
Christianity, he asseris, is the only ‘ universal ’ religion which can 
undertake this. But not necessarily any Christianity, in the sense 
of organised Church, that we know, for ‘ this force is now largely 
in@ependent of the temporary fortunes or prestige of the Christian 
churches.’ The Christian churches have strayed far from their 
Hebraic origin and have pérmiited a false and disruptive dualism, 
allowing Christianity to evolve into pure spirituality, while surren- 
dering our secular culture to the classical, but pagan, Graeco-Roman 
tradition. 

Much of this is true, but as presented it suffers from a double 
defect. Nowhere is there any attempt to define Christianity, rather 
is it treated like a Sorelian myth, e.g. ‘ History has made 'Christia- 
nity a psychological force for world unification of immense and in- 
creasing magnitude.’ The essential point which is missed is that 
Christianity is a religion of Redemption which gives new life in a 
more profound sense than can ever be encompassed by the words 
* common life,’ ‘ fellowship,’ etc. The author is right when he points 
out that the Jewish element in the Christian stream has been mini- 
mised, but he has not realised the nature of this contribution. The 
Graeco-Roman cure for the ills of the world is an increase of know- 
ledge; in other words, the defect is in men’s minds; while for the 
Hebrew the defect is in the will, and man needs to be redeemed 
from the effect of his sin. Christianity renews man while incor- 
porating him, body-soul, into a community which though spiritual 
should affect his every action. j.F. 


Mositity or Lasour. By Margaret M. Atlee, (Catholic Social 
Guild; 6d.). 

This sixpenny booklet is a consideration of the transference of 
populations from one part of -the country to fresh industrial fields. 
Examples are given from the inter-war period; and very dismal 
reading they make. True, no compulsion was used; anyone un- 
employed, and living in a distressed area, who decided that a philan- 
thropic industrialist had not been sufficiently discriminating in his 
choice of area for a new enterprise, always had the delightful 
alternative of the Dole and subsequent malnutrition. This scheme 
for the alleviation of industrial chaos seems about as practical as 
removing the patient from the germ—leaving the latter in the hos- 
pital bed, unchallenged. 

Small wonder that the author accepts this principle with great 
reservations only, In the conclusions and recommendations at the 
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end of the booklet it is urged that transference should only take 
place when the willingness of the transferee has been ascertained, 
and even then, the organisation of such a transfer must be on a 
national basis. Two preferable solutions are finally offered: the 
establishment of new industries in districts where labour is available, 
and the training of unemployed for different employment in their 
district. Both these solutions seem so obviously more straightfor- 
ward and sane, that one is tempted to offer a third; the trans- 
ference of most industrial philanthropists to somewhere out of sight 
and mind. 

Maurice McLovucuuin. 


LiBERATION DE LA LrpeRTE. By Augusto J. Durelli. (Editions de 
l’Arbe, Montréal; n.p.) 


The fundamental opposition of the Christian view of liberty to 
totalitarianism on the one hand and liberalism on the other is clearly 
defined in this book. ‘ Dans le nationalisme il n’y a pas d’espoir 
de salut,’ because it is totalitarian, even religious, attacking all 
the powers and activities of man. Liberalism indeed makes it easy 
for groups and selfish individuals to exploit the State and abuse 
the public good, but it is not impossible to exercise a certain control 
on their activities: ‘la politique peut s’échapper de ses mains.’ 
Liberalism in the United States was strong enough to imprison the 
chiefs both of the Nazi ‘ Bund’ and of the Communist Party, but 
it was too weak to condemn them for their propaganda against 
liberty, and had to find them guilty of a technical offence which other 
citizens commit without the slightest danger of imprisonment. There 
must be a certain education for democracy, it must be generally un- 
derstood that iiberty cannot be granted leave to destroy itself, and 
that it cannot last long if it is not exercised. What, for instance, 
is the value of freedom of religion to gnen who do not take the 
trouble to profess any? Ali this means ultimately the restoration 
of the Christian view of man; and to the exposition of that view, 
although not without a trace of Jansenism, the author has devoted 
some of his finest pages. On account of these he may be forgiven 
for the occasional exaggerations to which his enthusiasm for a noble 


cause leads him. E.Q. 


Sout or Russia. By Helen Iswolsky. (Sheed & Ward; 1os. 6d.) 


At a time when, by any reckoning, the future of Russia must in- 
evitably and profoundly affect the future of western Europe, any 
light which can be thrown on the inner life and continuing charac- 
ter of our great eastern neighbour must be eagerly welcomed by 
western readers. It is just this shedding of light in dark places 
which Miss Iswolsky has undertaken in her new book; acquainted 
as she is with both worlds, she is able to clarify for.us and to 
some extent interpret those enigmatic aspects of Russian life and 
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history which, because of their obscurity, are apt to be either dis. 
regarded or darkly distorted by the western mind. 

By emphasising the immense part played in Russian history by 
her Christian heritage, Miss Iswolsky draws attention to the more 
important of the two links which Russia has with the west; for 
her other (at the moment more obvious) link is that technical, mate- 
rialist mass-life, which she has borrowed from us. This superf- 
cial common ground masks the other more profound inheritance 
which both east and west derive from the undivided Christendom 
of the first Christian millenium. 

This valuable clarification of the riddle of Russian history helps 
us to see that, in form at least, the growth of Eastern Christendom 
has not been so unlike that of the West; and although the one 
springs from Byzantium and the other from Rome, each society, 
whatever its present delinquencies, is, fundamentally a Christian 
society, tied all the more closely to its origins in its very efforts 
to escape and overthrow them. - 

At the moment, perhaps, the relationship between the two avorids 
is governed by material needs; but any continuing contacts must 
necessarily take aCcount of the true characters of the two societies 
and in this profounder trading, the things of the spirit will ‘be 
paramount. Miss Iswolsky believes that the underlying pattern of 
Russian life is only superficially and momentarily obscured and that 
we who will. have to be her future neighbours would be wise to 
get to know her true spirit. In helping us do this, Miss Iswolsky 
is doing us a service. ‘ 

The many stories and anecdotes of Russian saints and sages, 
mostly no doubt unknown to western readers, is an added delight 
incidental to the main purpose of the book. 

C.H.V. 
Beicium. By John Eppstein. Rumanra. By C. Kormos. British 
Survey Handbooks. (Cambridge University Press; 3s. each.) 

‘Hungary is Catholic, Rumania is not. So Transylvania, with 
its Catholic majority, should go back to Hungary.’ ‘No. Every- 
thing Hitler does is wrong. Therefore, the Vienna Award should 
be reversed.’ ‘ Russia is bolshevik; so Bessarabia must be part of 
Rumania.’ ‘No. Bessarabia is more Slav than Rumanian : jt must 
revert to Russia.’ ‘Rumania supported the Axis, so give the 
southern Dobruja to Bulgaria.’ ‘ Bulgaria supported the Axis, so 
give the southern Dobruja to Rumania.’ 

There is far too much of that sort of talk going on. It isn’t all 
of it attributable to the passions and prejudices of sects, contentions 
and envies. Plain ignorance is responsible for a lot—and not always 
culpable ignorance : after all, the prcblems of Europe are not ex- 
actly simple, and what the Rusins are or where Latgallen is does 
not simply leap to the eye. But some of that ignorance has got 
to be remedied if there is to be a public opinion on foreign policy 
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and affairs worth tuppence, or even a roughly exact notion of what 
happens on the continent. 

The second of the above books really helps where one country 
is concerned. A good proportion of it is history—more than usually 
necessary when we find that for the solution of the Transylvanian 
dispute both Rumania and Hungary appeal to events, or alleged 
events, Of up to sixteen hundred years ago. And there is as well 
geography and topography, economics and recent politics, religions 
and nationalities. The reader can find out something about Tran- 
sylvania and the Regat, Bessarabia and the Bukovina, the Dobruja 
and the Banat, the Szekelys and the Saxons of the Ardeal, and who 
are the chief beneficiaries of Rumania’s natural wealth—and they 
all mean a different problem. Mr. Kormos is apparently a Ruma- 
tian : but he does not gloss over Rumania'’s treatment of her minori- 
ties, particularly in Bessarabia, or the shocking corruption of Ruma- 
nian politics and administration; nor does he assail Hungary with 
abuse or question-begging epithets—he does not assail her at all. 

This book is No. 2 of a new series, British Survey Handbooks, 
prepared by the British Socjety for International Understanding. 
Mr. Eppstein’s Belgium is No. 1, and we say less about it than 
about No, 2 because far fewer Englishmen have been to Bukarest 
or Oradea Mare than to Knocke and Heyst, Ostend and Blanken- 
berghe, Bruges and Brussels. But it is in every way as good and 
as well written as Mr. Kormos’s book. It can be specially recom- 
mended to those in this country who ‘fell for’ Degrelle and his 
Rexistes, so many of whom six years later were numbered among 
the traitors. (The ‘ Catholic fallacy ’ again—they were named from 
Christus Rex.) 

This series looks like*having all the virtues and value of the 
British Survey leaflets, which in their line are the best and most 
reliable popularisations that the war has occasioned. The volumes 
are particularly intended to be carried in the pocket when abroad— 
nothing could be better. D.D.A. 


Lettre DE Nuir: La Nuit Donneg. Par Raissa Maritain. (Edi- 
tions de L’Arbre. n.p.) 

These verses of Mme. Maritain’s are for the most part vers 
d’occasion, now dealing in an unrealising way and through conven- 
tional symbols with the surfaces of life and now exploring the prob- 
lems of the spirit. There is scarcely any attempt to create an idiom, 
Mme. Maritain being content (except possibly in the half-surrealist 
Nocturne) with a prose faithfulness to her experience, which has 
its vices in the lack of realisation of 


‘Les arbres 4 ma fenétre 
Font un lacis de ramilles grises 
Et leurs troncs en robe verte 
Sont des colonnes de poésie ’ 
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and its virtues in 
‘Ils semblent parler de nous 
Dans l’infaillible silence 
Depuis le Jardin perdu 
Ils se souviennent de 1l’innocence 
Arbres de vie et non de science.’ 


Which is not to say that there isn’t much accurate philosophy, honest 
psychology and true religion in these verses, but merely to say that 
language not only embodies but is a tradition and that it uses us as 
much as we it. 

J.D. 


JOURNAL D’UN CURE DE CAMPAGNE. Georges Bernanos. 
Sous LE SoLeit be Satan. Georges Bernanos, (Editions de 
l’Arbre, Montreal.) 


The Canadian publishing house, Editions de 1’Arbre, have per- 
formed a valuable service in reprinting modern French classics which 
had become unavailable with the German occupation of France. 
Bernanos’s two great novels are especially welcome, appearing as 
they do in an exact reproduction of the original French editions. 
Now that France is ‘free to resume her cultural life once more, ‘it is 
right that acknowledgment should be made of the services of Canada 
in keeping French books, no less than French ideals, in circulation 
during evil days. It might even be said that the war has done much 
to enrich the French heritage of Canada. An impressive list of books, 
as well as so excellent a review as La Nouvelle Releve, make a hope- 
ful augury. 
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